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It need scarcely be said, however, that this mixture of medieval and
modern elements is far from uncommon. For the most part the sketch
of political theory in this chapter has been conceived from a deliberately
limited point of view. By attending chiefly to the political institutions
and movements which brought about the transformation of the medieval
into the modern world, it would have been possible to convey a very
different impression of the facts. To concentrate upon the Papacy and
the Empire, rather than upon the Feudal System and the forces de-
structive of that system, such as the rise of independent communes and
the growth of national sentiment, is certainly to distort the medieval
picture. Even as regards explicit political theory it would be possible to
lay emphasis on the more modern line of thought, which began to find
expression, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, in the writings
of John of Paris, Peter du Bois, John of Jandun, and Marsilio of
Padua. It is not merely a question of dates; for Peter du Bois was
born about ten years before Dante, and Marsilio only about five years
after him. If, then, we include the Monarchia in our survey, but exclude
the Defensor Pads and other writings of the same period, the best reason
for this discrimination is just that Dante was out of date. In other
words, he was medieval in a sense that some of his contemporaries were
not. For the same reason, interpreted more widely, it is legitimate to
hold that political theory is distinctively medieval only so long as it is
engaged with a certain problem in relation to Christendom as a whole.
That problem was, in the language of Gelasius,the problem of "auctori-
tas sacrata pontificum et regalis potestas"; or, more briefly, of the relation
between sacerdotlum and regmm. At no time was the essence of the
dispute bound up with the existence of the Empire; and when the
Empire was virtually displaced by national kingdoms the dispute by no
means came to an end. Nevertheless, the irregular boundary between
the medieval and the modern is crossed as soon as the conception of
Christendom, embodied for Dante in the Roman Empire, gives way to
the belief that the largest autonomous community should be the terri-
torial or national State. The City State, the Empire, and the Nation
have been the three characteristic stages, and only the second of the three
is properly to be regarded as productive of medieval thought.
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